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1 68 Reviews of Books 

Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin. Two volumes. 
Edited by Rollo Ogden. (New York and London: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1907. Pp. 322; 278.) 

To many Americans, who, as college students in the seventies and 
eighties of the last century, were forming standards of judgment con- 
cerning politics, literature, and art, these two volumes will seem like 
reminiscences of an old preceptor. For such students and their teachers 
the Nation was an oracle. Especially the first two or three pages of 
each issue, under the caption, the Week, contained expositions and 
criticisms of politics that, for force and humor combined, were unri- 
valled in this country. To what extent the acumen, the love of justice 
and honesty, the marvelous power of expression that characterized 
those pages and indeed the whole journal, were infused into it by Mr. 
Godkin alone, this biography will sufficiently testify. 

In 1870 when the Nation was only five years old Mr. Godkin was 
tempted to abandon it in order to accept the offer of a professorship 
of history at Harvard. The chorus of protest must have been flattering 
to the editor. John Bigelow wrote from Germany, " Tell them to re- 
quire each student to take a copy of the Nation. . . . why limit your 
pupils to hundreds which are now counted by thousands ? " From 
Andover Theological Seminary Professor Moses Stuart Phelps wrote: 
" You are giving weekly lessons in history to hundreds of college grad- 
uates as well as under-graduates, and we cannot spare you." It was 
even so. When the English scholar and journalist, W. T. Arnold, told 
James Russell Lowell that the Nation was the best periodical in the 
world, the latter answered : " You are quite right, and the superiority 
is due to one man, Mr. E. L. Godkin, with whom I do not always agree, 
but whose ability, information, and unflinching integrity have made the 
Nation what it is. The paper is sometimes too good for the world, 
but very good it undoubtedly is, and the unvarying competence with 
which it treats question after question, and book after book, has made 
it a most valuable breakwater against the tepid wish-wash of incom- 
petence which pours through the American press." 

It is not often that a man of foreign birth and breeding can become 
in a decade the recognized spokesman for the most intelligent and 
scholarly sentiment in the country of his adoption. Such a distinction 
Mr. Godkin shares with Carl Schurz, a man of greater genius, but 
handicapped by a still more alien origin and training. Mr. Godkin's 
preliminary experience had been fortunate. A native of Ireland, of 
sturdy Cromwellian stock, the son of a Presbyterian minister, who was 
also an editor and controversial writer, he grew up in an atmosphere 
that sharpened perceptions. As Mr. Ogden says, " The original sin 
of journalism was fairly in his blood." His academic career was at 
Queen's College, Belfast, among his own people, so that when he went 
to London in 1851 to read law, he was filled with the political enthu- 
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siasms of the Irish leaders of 1848, whose chief party organ, curiously 
enough, was called the Nation. For the publishing house of Cassell, 
with which his father had been connected, he wrote a history of Hun- 
gary which had the Kossuth furore as its commercial source, but which 
served to crystallize its author's philosophy of democracy. His extra- 
ordinary facility in expression secured him an appointment with the 
Daily News as special field correspondent for the Crimean War. Lib- 
eral extracts from this correspondence prove that Mr. Godkin already 
possessed that singular power of visualizing events which was to make 
the columns of the Nation so vivid. They show also his felicity in 
winning the acquaintance and friendship of the best people. 

His ideals of democracy led him to come to live in America in 1856. 
He became almost immediately the intimate friend of Frederic Law 
Olmsted, and of Professors Norton and Gurney at Cambridge, the elite 
of American aristocracy of culture. Still as correspondent of the News, 
Mr. Godkin travelled through the Southern states, and his descriptions 
of life among the slave-holders read like chapters from Olmsted's more 
famous Journeys in the same region. He practiced law a little, but 
journalism remained his chief occupation. During nine years, 1856- 
1865, he studied our people in the agonies of the greatest struggle in 
our history, and the latter half of the first volume is filled with the 
letters that embody his observations. In the columns of the Daily 
News he was the stalwart champion of the North, but his analysis of 
our defects was as keen as his defense of our ideals. As early as 1859 
he noted " the curious mixture of rough English common sense and 
French excitability which enters into the American character. There 
seems to be pent up in the bosom of the public a supply of frantic enthu- 
siasm which is constantly on the verge of explosion, and which does 
explode whenever it gets any reasonable excuse." 

As early as 1863 Godkin, Olmsted, and Norton were discussing the 
possibility of establishing a high grade weekly. One of the eight chap- 
ters in the first volume (ch. vu.) tells the story of these first attempts 
and of the final fruition of their hopes. Nearly all of the second volume 
exhibits Mr. Godkin in the years of his militant editorship, first of the 
Nation alone, and after July 1, 1881, of the Evening Post and the Nation 
as its weekly edition, until his retirement in 1899. One seems to see 
the living man start up in these pages and to feel his warmth. Mr. 
Ogden has supplied only the necessary connections for the exchange of 
utterance between Godkin and his friends. The letters that passed 
between him and Olmsted, Norton, and Lowell are laid under heavy 
contribution, and there are few words that we would care to lose. One 
chapter shows Godkin the humorist, and he was famous for a Gargan- 
tuan laugh. Other chapters review his struggle for civil service reform, 
his fight against Blaine, and his warfare with Tammany. All these 
glimpses of the man illustrate what Mr. Howells called Godkin's " most 
uncommon gift of making serious inquiry attractive ". 
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But the major part of both volumes is so arranged as to unroll a 
panorama of Mr. Godkin's pictorial analyses of men and things. By 
turns and altogether, it is thoughtful, humorous, brilliant, illuminating, 
and human. 

It is unfortunate that the arrangement of the display is so defective. 
There is no table of contents and no outline of topics. The division 
into chapters might as well have been omitted, or else made to mean 
something. The index seems imperfect, and worst of all, the chronology 
of the story is ofttimes in a hopeless jumble. After one has shared the 
sorrow that fell upon the circle when Lowell died, it is incongruous to 
find within a few pages that Mr. Lowell is still writing his inimitable 
letters, and it is still more unsettling to have the first Mrs. Godkin die 
and come to life in a similar fashion. 

With Mr. Godkin's shortcomings the biographer deals tactfully. He 
makes his subject reveal himself, and without detracting seriously from 
the general inference of eulogy, he lets Mr. Godkin display not only his 
brilliancy and essential lovableness but also his irritability, extreme 
individualism, and pride of culture, the qualities that evoked McCready 
Sykes's oft-quoted parody, beginning, 

" Godkin the Righteous, known of old, 
Priest of the Nation's moral health; 
Within whose Post we daily read 
The Gospel of the Rights of Wealth ; " 

Mr. Godkin was a democrat by philosophical conviction rather than by 
natural sympathy. He scarcely knew how to live outside of his own caste. 
He was too acute for even self-deception, and wrote to Norton : " I 
unfortunately cannot live in the house, and am always poking my nose 
into the serene upper air of philosophy, which is rather a desolate and 
chilly region, in which it is hard for a politician in a democracy to feel 
very comfortable — everybody down below having all the while a jolly 
time." 

It is not surprising that his mood grew sometimes atra-bilious. To 
Olmsted he hoped " that we could grow old and grumble over the ways 
of the world together ". And again with a burst of humor, " What 
an infernal old world it is ! Nobody has a good time in it but Satan, 
and the Catholics worry even him with holy water." After the local 
election in November, 1897, he opens a deep despair: "I am tired of 
having to be continually hopeful; what I long for now is a little com- 
fortable private gloom in despair. It seems in America as if a man 
was made for government, not government for man. These views are 
all for your private ear; don't give me away. As an editor I am bound 
to keep cheerful and expect grand things." It is sad to see that this 
is the mood in which he took off his armor in 1899: " Our present polit- 
ical condition is repulsive to me. I came here fifty years ago with high 
and fond ideals about America, for I was brought up in the Mill-Grote 
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school of radicals. They are now all shattered, and I have apparently 
to look elsewhere to keep even moderate hopes about the human race 
alive." 

Among the letters of regret and commendation which were showered 
upon him at that time, there came one from that wise man, President 
Eliot, which condenses into one felicitous paragraph the whole meed 
of both praise and reproach for Mr. Godkin : " I have sometimes been 
sorry for you and your immediate co-adjutors, because you had no 
chance to work immediately and positively for the remedying of some 
of the evils which you exposed. The habitual critic gets a darker or 
less cheerful view of the social and political state than one does who 
is actively engaged in efforts to improve that state. All the greater are 
the obligations of society to the critic." 

Charles H» Levermore. 

The Seigniorial System in Canada. A Study in French Colonial 
Policy. By William Bennett Munro, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Government in Harvard University. [Harvard His- 
torical Studies, XIII.] (New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Company. 1907. Pp. xiii, 296.) 

Feudalism in America seems to embody an incongruity, for in 
Europe nearly all that was real and strong in feudalism had passed away 
before America was discovered. Yet even in Europe the feudal tie 
still remained, though robbed of its original reality; in the tenure of 
land at least France was still feudal; and so it happened that, since it 
was the only system she knew, France planted feudalism in Canada as 
inevitably as the English carried the existing land laws of England to 
their colonies. Time was to show how far each system was appropriate 
to its new environment. The English law of entail was not suited to 
the conditions of the new world and has for the most part disappeared; 
the cardinal principle of feudalism, that the occupier and tiller of the 
soil had only a permanent usufruct rather than the freehold of his land, 
was even less suited to regions with vast areas of unoccupied land, and 
after more than two centuries of trial feudalism was abolished in Canada. 

A treatise on Canadian feudalism that should be both popular, or at 
least untechnical, and adequately learned has long been a desideratum 
and, in lieu of something more adequate, Parkman's brief sketch in his 
Old Regime in Canada has done excellent service. Mr. Munro's volume 
now supplies a real want. It would be vain to expect in it that mys- 
terious charm of style apparent in everything which Parkman wrote 
upon Canada, and found as yet in no other writer on the same topic. 
Mr. Munro does not try to be picturesque; he does not try to recon- 
struct the past life of a Canadian seigniory as the Abbe Casgrain, for 
instance, has reconstructed that of a Canadian parish in the seventeenth 
century. What he does is to set forth the various aspects of the feudal 



